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cause with them and identify their own interests with theirs.
It proves, one instance out of many scattered thickly through
Turkish history, that the Devshirma was not in every case
necessarily an evil, but might be the door through which
fame and fortune could be attained by those who would
otherwise have passed their lives in obscurity. A man's
nationality was of no account; luck and ability, especially
ability, were everything. Yahya Bey did not win renown
and rank because he was an Albanian, but because he was
brave and talented; neither did he lose his fortune because
he was an Albanian, but because he incurred the displeasure
of a powerful minister, himself by birth a Croat.

Yahya's poetry is no less interesting than is his life. Of
all the many non-Turks, Asiatics as well as Europeans, who
have essayed to write Turkish poetry, he alone has won a
position of real eminence. While there is nothing in his
language to show that he is not a Constantinopolitan by
birth as well as by education, there is a sustained simplicity,
vigour, and originality in his writing which at once singles
him out as essentially different from the Zatis and Khayall's
by whom he was surrounded. His works betray nothing of
that lack of self-confidence which is so characteristic of the
contemporary Turkish poets; he scorns to be a mere trans-
lator; even in his Joseph and Zelikha, the only poem in his
Khamsa of which the subject is borrowed, he is no para-
phraser of Jami or Firdawsi, but tells the story in a manner
all his own. As he himself declares in the epilogue:

This fair book, this pearl of wisdom,

Is (of) my own imagining, for the most part;

Translation would not be fitting this story;

I would not take a dead man's sweetmeats into my mouth, l